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EDUCATION IN MEXICO! 
T. H. Qureshi 


There are countries which have more elaborate systems of educa- 
tion and which, in scientific research and other aspects of academic acti- 
vity, are much more advanced than Mexico. But the reason why the 
experiment in Mexico has such validity for us is that to a very large 
extent it began in a social and economic environment similar to that of 
an under-developed country like ours. There is, however, one important 
difference. Mexico is larger in area than Pakistan but with less than 
half its population. Thus there is not the same pressure of population 
upon the resources of Mexico as in Pakistan. 


You should not think of Mexico as inhabited by people entirely of 
European origin. They are a mixed people; indeed it would be correct 
to say that the Mexicans are an Indian people—Indian in the sense of 
the Indians of America—with a mixture, not overwhelming by any means, 
of the Spanish, thinking very much on Indian lines, but speaking the 
Spanish language. In Mexico city, you will find that the most outstand- 
ing monuments are those which are dedicated to the memory of the 
ancient Mexicans, the Indians of Mexico, who fought, sometimes success- 
fully and sometimes unsuccessfully, against the Spanish. That gives you 
the psychology of the people. You still find small Indian communities 
scattered in the outer areas, speaking their own ancient languages. But 
this is the exception rather than the rule. The vast majority of the 
people are a mixture of Spanish and Indian peoples. 


Spain has exercised a profound influence upon Mexican culture. 
Spain itself was deeply influenced by the Moors. Thus the Mexican 
embodies traditions of the ancient native culture and those of Spanish 
culture, with Islamic influence clearly visible in it. This looks somewhat 
similar to the traditions of our own country. Our cultural roots go down 
to the days of Moenjodaro as well as to Islam. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that there should be certain parallels between Mexican life and 
our own life. Although Mexico by every standard is a richer country 

than ours, the fact remains that in the villages the people have more or 


1 From an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on December 24, 1953. 
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less the same standard as we have. They seem to have a good deal 
in common with us in appearance, manners, customs and habits. 


Education in any country may be divided either horizontally or 
vertically. Horizontally education can be divided on the basis of age 
groups of children leading through pre-primary institutions to the 
primary, secondary, college, or university stage. 


First I shall deal with university education in Mexico. Mexico 
city has a very large university. Although it is all but completed, the 
Mexicans are greatly proud of their university city. It is one of the 
best planned and one of the most magnificent university cities anywhere 
in the world. The planning is artistic; it gives the buildings a beauty 
that captures your imagination. 


There are faculties of Humanities, Science, Medicine, Technical 
Education, Engineering. There are other amenities including hostels and 
playgrounds. All these have been constructed on a generous scale. Very 
large sums of money have been spent on that University. 


Although this University has scientific and technical faculties, they 
have under construction another institution and are building for it another 
city which is called the Polytechnic city. This Polytechnic city is almost a 
rival to the University city itself. There is an Engineering College in the 
University and an Engineering College in the Polytechnic, There is a Me- 
dical College in the University, another one in the Polytechnic. There 
is a School of Architecture in the University, another one in the Poly- 
technic. But this does not lead to duplication. For in the faculties 
of the University, the grounding in the subject is mostly theoretical and 
scientific and the bias is for further research. In the Polytechnic the 
bias is mostly practical. In any case, a big country like Mexico st'll needs 
more and more colleges; so there is no question of duplication. They 
have universities in some of the States too; their number being six, corres- 
ponding to our provincial universities. But they are very much smaller, 
much more modest than the central University in Mexico city. 


In primary education in Mexico, the main bias is artistic, not in- 


tellectual. The child cultivates a sense of beauty and in its pursuit he 
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is educated. The child begins with handiwork but in this the emphasis 
is upon beauty rather than utility. The child gradually makes progress in 
the direction of the three R’s. But even when he has acquired the three R’s, 
he is not taken away from these artistic pursuits. He continues to develop 
a sense of rhythm in the movements of the body, through physical exer- 
cises, dances, and dramatic performances. This is the hallmark of educa- 
tionin Mexico. You see it even in little schools in the remotest hamlets. 
We also put on exhibitions of the handiwork of school children. But 
we do it more as a sideshow. In Mexico these are a part of education. 
Indeed the achievement of a sense of beauty is the cornerstone of edu- 
cation in Mexico. 


In the rural schools in Mexico very often children come from very 
poor homes. It is quite common to see the children bare-footed because 
they cannot afford shoes. Their clothes may be torn and not even pro- 
perly patched, all signs of poverty. But the redeeming feature is that 
though the child may be bare-footed yet his feet are clean; he may come 
from a poor family but his face is washed. When the child first comes 
to the school, very often he has sore eyes, a dirty face and vermin in his 
hair. But under the influence of the school and of the teachers, very 
soon there is a visible difference in his appearance. The teachers cannot 
change the economic circumstances of the children. But they can teach 
them that it is a good thing to be clean and to wash one’s face. 


The “cultural mission’’ in Mexico is the most constructive and the 
most revolutionary force that you could imagine in any country. The 
Mexican Government was very greatly concerned with the tremendous 
burden of illiteracy in the country. They made many experiments to get 
rid of it. First, they made it compulsory by law for every literate per- 
son to make ten other persons literate. The percentage of literacy when 
they started this was about half of what we have today, i.e., about 
10 per cent. Therefore they calculated mathematically that if one person 
teaches ten other persons, literacy would be wiped off. But to their great 
discomfiture they discovered that not only people were not willing to 
teach ten other people but that many of them resorted to dishonest 
practices for satisfying the authorities that they had discharged their 
obligation. False certificates were produced to establish that 10 persons 
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had been made literate. The Mexican Government came to the con- 
clusion that instead of doing any visible good the new law was definitely 
doing harm. Therefore it scrapped it. Because it did not have the 
required number of trained teachers, it decided to work with untrained 
teachers. It was objected that untrained teachers would not be able to 
teach properly, and would take much longer over it; if a trained teacher 
could do the job in five years, an untrained teacher would take seven. 
Following this argument the Minister for Education said that the coun- 
try had remiined illiterate for so long that two more years would not 
make any appreciable difference. So they started with untrained teachers, 
The untrained teachers have done a marvellous job, mainly because they 
approached their work with the spirit of missionaries. 


Then the Mexican Government decided to have a programme of adult 
education. They reached the conclusion that an adult would not feel 
interested in literacy, unless literacy meant something to him. They have 
47% literacy now. This is a very good achievement to their credit. 


Every country must take into account the economic factors in mould- 
ing its educational policy so that it is relevant to the daily needs of the 
people. Education should aim at making a cultivator a better culti- 
vator, a mill worker a better worker, helping them to achieve a better 
standard of life, in making their environment more agreeable. So the 
crux of the problem, as the Mexican Government understood it, was 
that adult education must bring comfort and better standard of living 
to the average villager. For this they organised missions, each composed 
of an agricultural expert, an engineer, a health instructor, a doctor, a musi- 
cian and a teacher. When these missions first went into the villages, 
the villagers were sceptic and did not cooperate. The missions did not 
insist on co-operation where it was not forthcoming. They went to places 
where they were accepted. When they had demonstrated their utility, they 
were in such demand that the Mexican Government could not meet it. 


What was their method of work? They would go and live with the 
villagers but not in the dirty surroundings in which the average Mexican 
then lived. They would make their own model headquarters within easy 
reach of every villager. They were not only pioneers but research workers, 
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trying to find out how little changes could bring beauty and comfort to 
the home of an average Mexican villager. They started producing artistic 
plays and dances, which people could watch. They invited the villagers to 
participate more and more in these activities so much so that they be- 
came an integral part of their lives. The enthusiam that these people 
were able to create in the villages was remarkable. They taught the vil- 
lagers to make simple furniture and other things that made their lives 
more comfortable. They taught the womenfolk to cook, to make better 
dresses and embroidery. In short the emphasis was on keeping the man 
and woman engaged in work that would add to their comfort and culture 
and give them added sources of income. 


All this was not undertaken simultaneously throughout the length 
and breadth of the country; but it was undertaken at a number of centres. 
When a cultural mission finishes its work in a village it withdraws leaving a 
committee of the villagers to look after the programme. The mission then 
transfers its activities to another area. The missions, whose expenses are 
met partly by the Government of Mexico and partly by the village people, 
look at the problem as a whole, treating education as a part of training 
of the people in raising their standards through increasing their incomes. 
Truly the missions have made a real difference to the lives of the village 
people of Mexico. 


THE CHALLENGE OF GERMANY! 
K. Sarwar Hasan 


Thirty years ago, when I was a young student in England, I spent a 
two-week holiday in Germany. That was five years after the First World 
War. Early this month, I saw Germany as she is eight years after the 
Second World War. 


The Germany that I saw in 1923 was suffering from the economic after- 
math of the war. But there had been comparatively little destruction 











1 An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on November 27, 1953, 
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inside the country and annexation of German territory had not been 
considerable. Germany was still Germany. Berlin was still the cleanest 
and in some ways the most magnificent city in Europe. While very 
nearly 2 million Germans had been killed in the war, while in the revo- 
lution of 1918, the Hohenzollerns under whom unity, prosperity and 
power had come to Germany, had been swept away, while the country was 
faced with the consequences of defeat, the fabric of its national life was 
intact. Outstanding in that fabric were the strands of intellectual and 
artistic culture. I have a very vivid recollection of how I was fascinated 
by the museums and picture galleries of Berlin and the architecture of 
its public buildings. I became familiar with the names of Goethe and 
Schiller, Kant and Hegel, Bach and Beethoven, names that occupy a 
prominent and permanent place in the history of civilization. 


In the Second World War, Germany made even a greater effort than in 
the First. For one thing there were 20 million men in arms as against 13 
million in the First. Many Germans told me that they knew as early as 
1943 that they would lose the war. Hitler had made the fatal mistake 
of invading Russia and engaging in war on two fronts. He had no 
answer to monster air raids by his foes. He had under estimated the 
power of the United States and the staying power of Britain. 


In the First War, Ludendorff was as relentless in his determination to 
win it for Germany as Hitler was in the Second. After the ousting of 
Bethmann Hollweg in 1917, Ludendorff was virtually the dictator of 
Germany, leading it in a total war, according to the standards of those 
days. Germany suffered the first serious reverses in July 1918 and grave 
defeats in August. In September, Ludendorff proposed to Berlin the 
setting up of parliamentary government and the opening of negotiations 
for an armistice. If Hitler had had the vision and courage of Ludendorff, 
at least Germany would have been saved the total destruction which 
resulted from two years of incessant air bombing by her enemies, scorched 
earth tactics of the Germans themselves and blasting and plundering by 
her conquerors. It has been suggested to me that the Casablanca Decla- 
ration, which demanded unconditional surrender, destroyed all chances 
of Hitler and his associates asking for an armistice. 


The total number of Germans belonging to the armed forces that 
were killed during the Second War was over 3 million (against under | 
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million of the Western Allies and over 13 million of the Soviet Union). 
About 500,000 Germans were killed by enemy action, chiefly air raids. 
Today there are in Germany over 1,300,000 orphans, 1,000,000 widows 
and widowers, 235,000 parents of soldiers killed in the war and 1,500,000 
disabled persons. In Frankfurt, I asked to be taken to see a school. 
Going into a class of boys of about 7 years of age, I enquired of the master 
how many of the pupils present were orphans. The master asked those 
who had lost their fathers in the war to raise their hands. 1/3 of the 
boys did so. 


More than 2,250,000 homes or over 20% were destroyed in Germany 
during the war. Another 2,500,000 were so heavily damaged as to be- 
come uninhabitable. In Hamburg, at the end of the war, there was 
45,000,000 cubic metres of rubble. Hamburg had lost 51% of its dwel- 
lings and Cologne 75%. I visited both these towns, as I visited some 
others. It is impossible to imagine the extent of destruction in them, 
I had seen something of the destruction caused by German air raids in 
Britain, Holland and Yugoslavia, But that was nothing compared 
to what the Allied bombers achieved in Germany. Evidently it was 
the plan of the Allies to destroy German cities, sector by sector. 
And even if their intention was to concentrate on military objectives, 
it was obviously not possible to avoid hitting civilian quarters 
of the cities that they attacked. Suffice to say that I never saw such 
vast and wonderful ruins in my life. I was in London in February 
1945 when the rockets were coming and witnessed the destruction caus- 
ed by those enormous silent missiles. Round about St. Paul’s I saw 
what the German bombers had done. But one has to go to Germany 
to fully appreciate the horrible meaning of modern warfare. 


German industry too was systematically destroyed. You will get some 
idea of the destruction caused to the industrial plants and organiza- 
tion of Germany by the following figures: In 1946, the industrial output 
of Germany was but 1/3 of what it was in 1936. According to the existing 
supply position in 1946, in the British zone, each inhabitant would have 
received one suit every 40 years, one pair of socks every 4 years, one 
shirt every 10 years and one pair of shoes every 3 years. According 
to German calculations of the industrial capacity existing at the end of 
the war in 1945, the following were the figures of destruction by dis- 
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mantling: Soviet zone 45%, East Berlin 33%, West Berlin 67%, the three 
Western zones 8%. 


The communication system, so vital for the life of a people, was almost 
wholly destroyed in Germany. In the present territory of the Federal 
Republic, 2,652 miles of rails and 16,871 switch points were des- 
troyed, 3,149 railway bridges were destroyed, including all the 22 on 
the Rhine, 11 on the Weser, 23 out of 24 on the Main and 22 out of 34 
over the Danube. Out of about 20,000 locomotives before the war, 
at the end of it only about 6,000 were serviceable and the number 
of passenger coaches had been reduced from 64,000 to about 10,000 
and wagons from 587,000 to 282,000. 


After the surrender, all these wagons were taken over by the occupy- 
ing powers (who also confiscated as war booty all freight consignments 
found on railway property). Thus neither food nor raw materials could 
move from one part of Germany to another. But that was impossible 
anyhow, because the tracks were not in order, except over very short 
distances. The same applies to shipping and port installations. I was 
told that 90% of the installations of the port of Hamburg had been des- 
troyed by bombing and the 10% that remained was takén away by the 
British. 


What had remained of food stocks was, at the end of the war, looted 
or squandered. There was no exchange of goods, except in the rural 
districts. There was little coal, either for industry or for heating; and 
the winter was severe. Refugees and former soldiers, searching for their 
families that had fled the towns during the last months or weeks of the 
war, roamed about the country. In the confusion and chaos that prevail- 
ed, those that had food or coal hoarded and profiteered. There was ad- 
ministrative anarchy. Thefts and robbery became common. Thus 
not only had Germany been defeated in the war, not only had its economy 
been destroyed, not only were its people faced with starvation, but their 
moral stamina was also failing. Following a total war and a total defeat, 
they were on the verge of a total collapse. 


What were the intentions of their conquerors? The wording of the 
Potsdam Agreement gives the impression that they intended that Ger- 
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many was henceforth to be primarily an agricultural country. The 
directive issued by the American General Staff to the Commander-in- 
Chief of the U. S. occupying forces spoke of occupying Germany as a 
“defeated enemy nation”, He was told: ‘You will take no steps (a) 
looking towards the economic rehabilitation of Germaniy or (b) designed 
to maintain or strengthen the Germany economy’’. 


In these circumstances, I venture to think, any nation might well have 
collapsed, never to raise its head again. But the miracle has happened. 
Germany is again on its feet and already a factor to contend with in the 
political, industrial and commercial affairs of the world. 


I must here point out that one of the fundamental facts in the pre- 
sent German situation is its partition into East Germany and West Ger- 
many, the later comprising the American, British and French zones of 
occupation and the former the Russian zone of occupation. Western 
Germany is now organized as a federal republic and has an area of 
245,284 sq. kilometres and a population of 48,600,000. East Germany 
has an area of 107,200 sq. kilometres and a population of 18,500,000. 
The territory east of the Oder and Neisse rivers, which was the granary 
of Germany and its coal producing area, has also been taken away and 
given to Poland. It is important to remember the fact that East Ger- 
many was the food-producing part of Germany and West Germany the 
base of all its important German industries. In so far as the two zones 
now constitute totally different states, one of the consequences of separa- 
tion is that there is food shortage in West Germany. The area of East 
Prussia, which is shared between Russia and Poland, was German for 
centuries. 


West Germany, in order to survive, must import food; and in order 
to import food, she must export manufactured goods; and in order to be 
able to do that, she must have manufacturing industries. The alter- 
native to it is the supply of food to the Germans at the expense of the tax- 
payers of the Western Allied countries that are in occupation. This was 
no doubt one of the considerations why the Allied Powers allowed the 
industrial reconstruction of Western Germany. The other reason undoubt- 
edly was the growing fear of the Soviet Union and the desire to integrate 
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Germany into, and make use of her resources for, the Western defence 
system. Yet another reason perhaps was that, on closer contact with 
the Germans, the representatives of the occupying powers came to have 
a better understanding of the situation of the German people, before, 
during and after the war, resulting in a modification of Allied attitude 
towards them. Then came Marshall Aid and assistance in other 
forms from the West, leading to the reconstruction and rehabilitation of 
the devastated country. 


The figures of this reconstruction are as astounding as are those 
of destruction, which I have given. Since 1948, up to date 1,400,000 
new homes have been built, which means that more than 5,500,000 in- 
habitants have (or every ninth one has) received new homes. During 
the last year, one new home was built almost every minute in West Ger- 
many. Under the Housing Act of 1950, by 1955, 1,800,000 houses will 
have been built by public funds. To illustrate the speed of the construc- 
tion of dwelling houses, these figures are significant: Im Hamburg there 
were in 1939, 552,500 houses; in 1945, 266,000; in 1952, 370,900. In 
Cologne, there were in 1939, 252,100 houses; in 1945, 63,000; in 1952, 
133,000. 


Not only have dwellings been built but also roads and railways 
and bridges over them, railways stations, schools, colleges, town halls, 
theatres, cinemas, markets, government offices, commercial and indus- 
trial buildings, hotels and not the least, churches. Of course, some of 
the churches that were not altogether destroyed were badly damaged, 
such as the glorious cathedral at Cologne. In some cases, old historical 
monuments that were wholly or partially destroyed have been reconstruct- 
ed just as they originally were. I saw two outstanding examples of this 
in Frankfurt, namely, Goethe’s house and the Town Hall. The latter, 
however, while externally it conforms to the original pattern, is now 
ultra modern internally. Goethe’s house has been rebuilt both inside 
and out, just as Goethe left it. 


The funds for this vast building programme came from German 
sources, private and public, and from private donors abroad and from 
the European Recovery Programme, under which the U. S. Government 
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contributed, during 1948-51, 1,389 million dollars. German funds be- 
came available after the currency reform of 1948. But against the figure 
of American aid must be put down 6,975 million dollars that West Ger- 
many has paid as occupation and defence costs. However, the pri- 
mary factor in this work of reconstruction was the determination of the 
German people again to live as a civilized people. 


In considering the economic recovery of Germany, one must bear in 
mind the fact that the area of West Germany, excluding West Berlin, 
is only 52.1° of that of the former German Reich (excluding Austria but 
including the Saar). On the other hand, the population of West Germany 
is now niore than one-fourth in excess of the total population of the 
former Reich. 


I have spoken of the dismantling of German industrial plants. But this 
was not the only direct blow to German industrial economy inflicted after 
the end of the war. German property in patents, licences and trade 
marks was seized, causing a loss, according to one estimate, of 12 to 15 
billion marks. Trade secrets were looted from the German scientists in 
the course of searches of their homes. 


I have said that in 1946, the industrial output of West Germany 
was 1/3 of what it was in 1936, while the population of that area had 
increased by 25%. Now look at the pace of recovery: In the 2nd 
quarter of 1948, it was 55.5%, in the 2nd quarter of 1949, 86.7%; in the 
2nd quarter of 1950, 107.3%; in the 2nd quarter of 1951, 136.8%; in the 
2nd quarter of 1952, 142.8%; in the 3rd quarter of 1952, 143.7%; in the 4th 
quarter of 1952, 160.1%; in the Ist quarter of 1953, 144.5%; of what it 
was in 1936, This is staggering. The greatest development has been 
in power supply, in which the production, in the first quarter of 1953, 
was 215.6%. The next is the capital goods industry, with a production 
of 165.3% against 100 in 1936. These figures constitute a challenge to 
the other countries of Western Europe, in particular to France and Britain. 
If the process of German industrial development continues at this rate, 
what will it lead to? 


Another aspect of the challenging situation of Germany is implicit 
in the partition of the country, to which I have already made a reference. 
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24,300 square kilometres of German territory east of the Oder and Neisse 
rivers were handed over to Russia and Poland. If Germany was to be 
punished for making war against Russia and Poland or was to be required 
to make amends to them for the sins of Hitler’s armies, surely it was 
neither just nor humane nor democratic to hand over one people 
to the rule of another. It was as wrong as it would have been, in the 
event of a German victory, for Germany to annex a part of Russia or 
Poland. Further, Article 13 of the Potsdam Agreement sanctions the 
expulsion of all Germans, who had for centuries lived in Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary, again a most inhuman decision. Thus there 
was a forced migration of some 16,500,000 persons into West Germany. 
In effect, these included all the Germans living east of the Oder-Neisse line, 
East Prussia, Poland, Hungary and Czechoslovakia. Being myself a 
refugee, I know what it means to be a refugee, what it means to be up- 
rooted from your ancentral home, to lose everything you have and to go 
as a destitute with your wife, your little children and your aged parents, 
to new surroundings. For the German refugee problem, as for the parti- 
tion of Germany, the Allied Powers, one and all of them, are equally to 
blame. After what the German people have gone through during the 
war, it is not surprising that they have ceased to be sentimental. But 
there is one sentiment that I found in every one I met in West Germany, 
that is for the reunification of their land. This sentiment is so strong as 
to be overwhelming. It has created an almost impossible situation. It 
presents a problem very similar to our own Kashmir problem. To reunite 
their sundered land is the passionate yearning of all Germans, For it 
must be understood that apart from the economic unbalance that results 
from it, it is a torture to the soul of a people that it should be split. It 
means a mutilation of their culture and their life as a nation. 


I have heard it said that Russia and France and to some extent Britain 
were all interested in keeping Germany partitioned. I fully appreciate 
their anger against Germans and their fear of a strong reunited Germany. 
But I feel that such a Germany, in the centre of Europe, would in the 
long run be a help to both sides by being a deterrent to war. I am sure 
that if Germany is reunited, she will not make war. She has seen too 
much of the horrors of war. There is also perhaps a realization amongst 
Germans today, that with the recovery they are making, they could build 
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up such economic strength and power as would give them world-wide 
influence without territorial conquests or annexation. My own feeling is 
that Hitler had taken Germany’s development to such a pitch that, if he 
had not gone to war, Germany could have dominated the world, as the 
United States is dominating some of its parts in some spheres of activity. 


One of the things that I was most worried about during the war 
was the fate of universities, scientific institutes and libraries and laborator- 
ies in all belligerent countries. For I felt that they belonged not only to 
the countries in which they were situated but that they were a part of 
the heritage of the entire mankind. The damage to them in Germany 
through bombing has been terrible: Of the 70 great libraries, 7 have been 
destroyed 100%, 16, 75% 14, 50%, and only 10 have wholly escaped 
damage. 


The total number of books destroyed in these libraries was about 
33,000,000, including some irreplaceable ones. But enough has been sav- 
ed to enable Germany to compete once again in intellectual work on a 
footing of equality with other advanced nations of the world. In my 
own field, the study of international affairs, in which I might say, the 
Germans were the pioneers, there is already a great deal of research and 
publication activity. I visited the institutes at Frankfurt, Berlin and 
Hamburg. I shall speak only about the last one. It is housed ina build- 
ing as a big as Ilaco House in Karachi, one corner of which, damaged 
during the war, is still under repair. It has, of course, a very large 
library; but its priceless treasure are the press-cutting archives, which, 
during the war, had, for safety, been removed to a mine. This institute, 
financed with non-govermental funds, has a staff of 140, including I venture 
to say, some of the finest experts in the world. It is now going full steam 
ahead and its work is of incalculable benefit to German thinkers and 
Writers, business men and pclicy makers, 


The achievements of the German people in the past and their recent 
remarkable recovery have been due in a large measure to the fact that 
before they attempt anything, it may be in politics, or in industry or in 
commerce, there is behind it thorough intellectual preparation. Con- 
joined with it is the discipline of the German. In the school that I visited 
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in Frankfurt, there was a girls’ section too and I was taken to a class in 
which there were girls of about 13 years of age. I asked them what their 
fundamental loyalty was. One girl, presumably speaking for all of 
them, replied: ““‘To my mother, and when I am married, to my busband 
and my children’’. That is enough to rear a nation that will be disciplin- 
ed, stable, strong and imperishable. 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF CANADA! 
Shaista S. Ikramullah . 


I think that to ask me to give my impressions of Canada is not quite 
fair. During my 16 months’ stay in that country, I was treated with such 
great friendliness and hospitality that it is not possible for me to have 
or express really unbiassed opinion about Canada. 


So this is one of my impressions of Canada, the feeling of friendliness 
that prevails there towards our country, the feeling that we both belong 
to the Commonwealth and that they should know and understand us. 
They do not know much about us; and how could they? Nobody knows 
a great deal about us because we did not exist six years ago, or rather we 
existed as a part of another country. 


Speaking about the country itself, what profoundly impressed me is 
the system of social services that exists in that country. Every form of 
human suffering is attended to. Children from broken homes are taken 
care of by Children’s Aid Societies and by orphanages and children’s 
homes, which they are taken to before homes are found for them in 
families. Old people are taken care of in Old Age Homes which exist all 
over the country. Aged invalids are kept in hospitals, clinics or other 
appropriate places. Children who are mentally or otherwise defective 
are also taken care of. There are special homes for persons suffering 
from various kinds of disabilities. People work hard and earnestly to 
alleviate others’ sufferings. Money is given generously for such purposes, 
to ) advance which there are efficient organizations. All such organiza- 
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tions are represented on the Social Service Council. This facilitates 
planning and work all over the country. There is a Volunteer Victory 
Order of Nursing which arranges for nurses to look after new born babies, 
aged persons and cripples. This aspect of Canadian life struck me most. 


During the fortnight that I have been back home I have visited the 
clinic at Lalukhet, where there is a doctor named Abdus Samad. | 
was there for 4 hours one morning and saw a large number of persons 
coming and this doctor trying to help them. This was wonderful. But 
very little service of this kind we can offer. In contrast to it, much more 
is done in Canada, You must realise that all this is not done by the 
government; it is done by the people themselves, by individuals, or by 
volunteer organizations. There is a ne:work of these services in Canada 
and nothing escapes their notice. Everyone who needs help gets it. 


] wasamazed to see the social services in the province of Saskatchewan, 
which is small compared to the other vast provinces of Canada. It 
has much less natural resources and suffered very greatly during the 
depression. Yet this province has simply done wonders in the way of 
social services. It provides, for example, free treatment of cancer. | 
visited some of its homes for maladjusted children. I was told there were 
many such homes. In the best sense of the word it is a socialist pro- 
vince. People are taken care of fully and the people seem to be imbued 
with the idea of service. 


All over Canada I found that the people were very democratic. It 
is a truly democratic country. In Ottawa, the federal capital, the Cabinet 
Ministers live in unpretentious houses. Of course, they have a very 
high standard of living in Canada. The people generally have very nice 
homes, with all the latest mechanical and electrical devices. But the 
ministers do not lead pretentious lives. There were several ministers who 
lived in the same locality as I did, viz. Rockcliff, which is supposed to 
be the locality for the mch, yet when I walked into their houses, | some- 
times found ministers working in their gardens. If I dropped in inform- 
ally, it would be the minister’s wife, who would come and open the door 
and bring in tea and serve it to me. Very few of them had servants and 
usually they drove their own cars. So they have a simple and truly de- 
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mocratic way of life. But they do not talk much about it. In this matter 
also I found the province of Saskatchewan even better than other pro- 
vinces. By the way it was this province which offered wheat to Pak- 
istan. But the manner in which it was offered and the generous under- 
standing behind it were more than the actual gift. In this province the 
ministers live in a still less ostentatious way. Their houses are definitely 
very small. TI went to a reception given by one of the ministers. It was 
an extremely friendly affair in a small drawing room. The minister’s 
children went about serving drinks and eats, in small trays, and there was 
nothing of show. This minister lives in a house of 3 rooms and drives 
his own car. One can also see the Governor-General walking about in 
Rockcliff without any protection. 


Canada is a very rich country. But it is a country which does give 
equal opportunity to all. Any boy or girl who is born in that country can 
reach the highest pinnacle. Education is free and available to all, right 
up to the high school stage. The schools are simply excellent and there 
are innumerable scholarships. Students can work during the summer 
and earn sufficient to pay their school and college fees. The summer holi- 
days are very long, perhaps with this very object. Besides the large 
number of scholarships which each university has to offer, it also offers 
work as for example on telephone switchboard or serving the meals. Thus 
nobody who wants to study need go without being able to do so. 


I shall now briefly refer to one special aspect of Canadian life. You 
know there are in it two elements, the British and the French. I went 
to Quebec where the French predominate. The standard of living in 
French-speaking Canada is generally not as high as that in English-speak- 
ing Canada. Two reasons are given for it. First, French Canada is not 
as industrialised as the English-speaking part of the country. Secondly, 
by and large the families in the French speaking area are larger. 


On the whole however large families are encouraged in Canada 
and I believe six dollars are paid per child to a family. You know Canada 
is a large country with an area 4 times that of India and Pakistan together; 
yet it has a population of only about 14 millions. They are, therefore, 
very keen that they should have large families, Even the English-speaking 
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Canadian families are encouraged to have large families as compared 
with English. It is a large country and their great need is for manpower. 


I did not find in Canada the same nervous apprehension about 
Communism as exists in the United States. I do not think there is any 
fear and I do not see why there should be. They have ample natural 
resources. They have great wealth and they have fair distribution of it. 
So I do not see why they should have anything to fear from Communism, 
and I am glad to say that they are not yet quite so frightened of it. 


I was fortunate enough to be in the country when they were holding 
general elections. Travelling to Montreal by car, I passed by two or three 
election booths. Everything was peaceful and orderly; and there were 
no broken heads. As a matter of fact the criticism in Canada is that 
the people are apathetic to politics. There is not much cleavage bet- 
ween the party that is in power and the party that is out. The reason 
for it is that the party in power has not done so badly. So there is no 
vehemence in the Opposition to it. Very few women in Canada are poli- 
tically minded; and they were surprised when I told them that women 
in our country were. My explanation of it to them was that politics was 
everybody’s business and in my country it embraced burning questions. 
This is not so in Canada. Therefore, they cannot create enough heat about 
it. The Liberal Party in Canada has been holding power for more than 
20 years. To my mind that looks quite undemocratic; but it does not seem 
to worry the Canadians very much. 


There are two state languages in Canada, English and French. In 
Oitawa, which is mainly English speaking, wherever you go you will find 
everything in English as well as in French, and in the shops receipts are 
given in both the languages. But in the House of Commons, the speeches 
are always in English, although theoretically the right to speak in French 
is there. The Hansard is published in both languages. In the English- 
speaking provinces the administration is conducted in English and in 
French-speaking provinces in French. 


I spent about 11 or 12 days in French Canada at the time of Corona- 
tion and there were manifestations of tremendous enthusiasm and loyalty. 
There does not seem to be any desire on the part of the French to break 
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away from the Commonwealth. But there is a certain amount of criticism 
of the English in matters of policy. Nevertheless, English and French 
Canada are getting along together very well, the secret of which is tole- 
rance, I think in this matter the Canadians have given the most wonder- 
ful lesson to the world. Quebec is the only city in the world where there 
is a monument to the victor as well as to the vanquished. I refer to the 
Wolfe-Montcalm. Quebec was given a larger number of seats in Parlia- 
ment than its population warranted. It is in the hands of the people 
who hold power in a country to remove mistrust; and the English Cana- 
dians did that. They were more than generous to the French Cana- 
dians and in that way they have won them over. Today they give 
everything to French Canadians and it is that spirit which has kept them 
within the framework of the Canadian constitution. 


1 was fortunate enough to be present at the opening of the Islamic 
Institute at McGill last year. Its Director, Dr. Smith, has collected 
a very remarkable band of scholars from Turkey, Pakistan, Egypt, Iran 
and elsewhere. This Institute is doing extremely valuable work which 
does show that Canada is really desirous of understanding other coun- 
tries. The students at the Institute who are mostly Canadians seem to 
be really interested in their work. In Edmonton, which is in the pro- 
vince of Alberta, there are 260 Muslims of Syrian origin who have been 
settled there for over 40 years. They have a small mosque and are a very 
devoted band of people. They believe strongly in their religion and there 
is no discrimination against them. 


As you know the border between Canada and the United States 
is undefended. J think the secret of it is time. For a time, the rela- 
tions between the two countries were very strained and remained so till 
1812. Thereafter there was no friction. I earnestly hope that time will 
mitigate the tension between India and Pakistan also. 


You are also aware that 100 people from Pakistan are allowed migra- 
tion to Canada every year. But during the last two years only 7 or 8 
persons have applied for Canadian citizenship. During my stay in Canada 
I received several letters asking my opinion as to what chances Pakistanis 
have in that country. My opinion, for what it is worth, is that although 
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it is a country of very great opportunity, I would not advise Pakistanis 
who belong to the intellectual class to go there. What they need is labour. 
I do not think our intellectuals can have much chance there. Then the 
empty regions of Canada are climatically completely unsuitable for 
Pakistanis. The province of Ontario is suitable; but it is already over- 
populated. There are mineral resources further north, but it is so bitterly 
cold most of the year that I do not think Pakistanis could stand it. How- 
ever my real reason against Pakistanis going to Canada is that it is a vast 
country and yet the immigration quota allotted to us is so small that 
we could never form a sort of colony of Muslims or Pakistanis there. 
So in a generation or two, I feel the Pakistanis who go and settle there 
would lose their distinctive traits and their way of life and that would be 
a loss to us and a gain to no one. 


SPRINGS OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY! 
Leland D. Baldwin 


I shall start from the time when the East and the West—as we call 
them today—were very similar in many aspects of their outlook. 
In the intervening period, there was on the whole a unity of outlook 
and the economy was subordinate to moral and social values. Europe 
of that day was distinguished by its faith, its reverence and its love for 
beauty. There was also a sense of responsibility on the part of the 
individual towards those above him in the social scale and there was 
a considerable degree of adjustment. You are already familiar with the 
renaissance, the reformation and the rise of capitalism, which resulted in 
a split in the European outlook and led to the promotion of materialism. 


There was a new greed for power and riches which destroyed the 
social unity that had characterised the medieval world. Indeed, there were 
great leaders in the so-called “Protestant movement”, who rationalised 
the new way of thinking and who taught those things, which. lay at 
the foundation of modern scientific and industrial development. John 
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Calvin, for example, taught among other things such principles as thrift, 
hard work, self-reliance and sobriety. 


Out of this, there came a growth of science and technology, which 
resulted in the solution of many of the technical problems which had 
baffled mankind up to that time. An accusation has been made in the 
East, and by many people in the West also, that we in the West are 
confused and uncertain and that while there are values of materialism, 
our spiritual and moral outlook has been lost. I am not here concerned 
with discussing the accuracy of that analysis; certainly it is true in some 
respects. What I want to point out however is that the United States, 
throughout its history, has been and is, particularly today, striving to 
restore the unitary concept of the medieval world, a concept which results 
in the adjustment of the individual’s spiritual, moral and material outlook 
and which of course we hope will result in a far better justice than we 
have today. We are in a state of revolution; we have not yet reached 
our goal. 


One of the means by which the United States has attained the power 
it has today lies in two seemingly irrelevant movements of progress. I 
suppose some of you have heard of the way in which the American pioneers 
moved across the country, cutting down the forests, ploughing the soil 
etc., and how we have reaped our natural resources from the soil and 
used them in building tremendous industries. It is true in some ways 
that this may have been ill devised, but out of this has come the strength 
which America possesses today. 


The riches of America were so great that a privileged class could 
not seize them all. As a result, we left to the common man riches 
enough to afford him great opportunities and the atmosphere of freedom 
in which democracy and sciences could flourish. That I think is one of 
the fundamental facts behind the status of America in the world today. 
Democracy and science flourish in the United States today because no 
one could seize all its natural riches. There was enough left over for 
the common man and to promote the freedom which we now possess. I 
do not think the same would hold good for another nation. But the 
opportunities in America have resulted in the development of technology 
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which is applicable today to countries which did not even have enough 
resources to raise their standard of living. 


Now this long struggle in the United States has consisted of the 
battle to find a way of serving the masses. American economists, 
thinkers and in fact everybody has been working according to a new 
concept that the cultural and material resources of a country are the pro- 
perty of all; and we have been seeking to find a way to fit this concept 
to the moral values which we believe are eternal and which you in Pakis- 
tan also believe are eternal. 


What are these moral values? You willagree with me that foremost 
among them is human freedom and dignity. The means which we have 
used in the United States to promote human freedom and dignity is the 
democratic process, which is a process of compromise of many conflicting 
forces. We havea wonderful example of it here in Pakistan today. You 
know about the constitutional crisis and how it was solved by Mr. 
Mohammed Ali’s formula. Was it not solved by the democratic process 
of compromise? Well, that is the means I am speaking about. 


Out of this there has arisen the solution of the problems arising from 
mass production. Throughout history society has been at odds with the 
producers and the manufacturers. What has the manufacturer wanted? 
He wanted high profits. What has society wanted? It wanted cheap goods 
in great quantities. Those two desires are quite inconsistent and cannot 
be reconciled. We have however now developed a technological process 
which reconciles these two conflicting desires. I do not know how carefully 
you have studied mass production, but I wilitell you. The more you pro- 
duce efficiently, the cheaper you can produce it and the higher your profit 
will be. Mass production reconciles the producers and the consumers in a 
way that has not been possible hitherto and which is possible only today 
because of our technological developments. The outstanding feature of 
this process is that it conforms to democracy, because mass production can 
be successful only if it has the willing cooperation of the worker, the pro- 
ducer and the consumer, and that is the essence of democracy. Here then 
is the basis for the revival of what I was speaking of as a unitary concept 
of society. Wecan see as through a glass, the way in which our problems 
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can be solved and although we know it is going to take generations, at least 
we know that the general faith that we must conform to standards of 
humanity will no longer end in a fruitless struggle or frustration. There 
is thus a way out for humanity, at least, in so far as the material things 
of life are concerned. The spiritual aspect is as important as the material. 


I think it is evident that the present crisis in the world arises from both 
the political and technological revolution, and this we have already seen in 
our own country. The totalitarian countries, the Fascists and the Com- 
munists, have sought to appropriate these new revolutionary and technolo- 
gical weapons and to serve their own ends. Even these powers have been 
compelled to appeal to the people of the world in the name of democracy 
because they know that it is the only way in which they can sell their own 
concept to the masses of the world. We know of course that the masses 
are no longer willing to accept anything less than full equality within their 
own country and full equality among the nations. The United States 
however has been conscious of this coming revolution all through its 
history and has helped to promote it. I believe that every nation has 
something good to its credit and offers it to the world. Quite often of 
course some thing we consider valuable is not regarded so by other nations. 
That is a different matter, Ever since the revolutionary days, America 
has believed in the democratic process. We have found a universally 
applicable way of life which this world will some day adopt, at least in 
a modified form. 


Then there have been various questions how democracy should be 
preserved, evolved and presented to the world? At first of course we find 
that Americans were isolationists and believed that they should stay at 
home, preach slowly by their example and turn to it when the world had 
got ready to become democratic. Then there emerged neo-isolationism 
as the United States could not possibly stay at home and must engage 
in world affairs. The internationalists who have taught and striven for 
a policy of cooperation between ail the nations of the world have been 
in control of American foreign policy in recent years. Throughout 
American history there have been many failures in our relations with 
foreign countries. I think in the years preceding World War II, we did 
not have a very far-sighted policy. I am not criticising any body but 
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simply recounting the activities of the American people as a" whole. Du- 
ring World War II many Americans were over-trustful of the goodwill 
of the Soviet Union. Moreover there are some places in the East, 
where the United States has forced the imperialists to revise their policy, 
and certainly she is concerned with the freedom of this sub-continent, 
which I am afraid a great many people in the sub-continent do not re- 
cognise. They think that the United States is pro-imperialist. In 1947 
American policy definitely switched around from at least a part of its 
mistakes and we find a positive policy of cooperation in the so-called 
Truman Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, NATO, the Point Four Programme, 
Pacific Alliance, etc. The United States has had an implicit belief that 
prosperity and economic power can exist in the modern context only where 
there is a broad economic basis for producing and marketing goods. 


I just said that mass production is essential to reconcile in any society 
the two antagonistic forces, the producer and the consumer; but in 
order to make mass production successful we need a large and well- 
integrated producing and marketing area. That explains why American 
policy has been aimed at bringing together the nations of Europe, for we 
recognise the advantages of mass production. The values of mass produc- 
tion cannot be applied to a small nation but must be applied to a large 
economic and political unit, as to a united Western Europe, which would 
be a nation of 200 million, with considerable natural resources, with 
great skill and above all with a large and constantly growing economy. 
That explains one of the bases of American foreign policy, and it applies 
to most of the world. Much of the unrest in the world today is from 
economic disorder and deprivations and the way to cure it lies in econo- 
mic medicines. 


Moreover we are interested in building economic strength, which 
is necessary to preserve the moral values in which you and I believe. 
Moral values are implicit in the American approach to the problem. 
Unfortunately, we are not very good at articulating such things. Most 
Americans never mention religion, because we have a sort of Anglo- 
Saxon heritage, which considers it a private affair. So we do not talk 
much about it and for the most part we do not talk much about moral 
values either. We assume that when we do something, the moral reason 
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behind it will be understood. However, it is not always well understood 
and perhaps we Americans should get over this failnre of ours to 
articulate the moral reasoning behind what we do. The United States 
has managed to preserve a relatively great degree of human dignity and 
freedom within its own framework. Although there are some defects, yet 
she has been able to help to defend these values in its dealings with others. 


The problems of preserving and spreading these values have not 
been easy and the United States has been forced to use power to that 
end. Indeed any other course would have been suicidal. Nevertheless, 
the United States has been confronted with dilemmas: hard choices, 
some of which have been very embarrassing too. She has been 
confronted by rival demands on the part of rival nations, each of them 
thoroughly convinced that it was morally right. Take the case of Trieste 
and the rival demands of Italy and Yugoslavia. Whether the United 
States acts or does not act, it earns a certain amount of distrust; if we 
do not intervene to support those who are defending democracy then we 
are accused of being traitors to democracy; if we do intervene to support 
what we regard as the democratic point of view then we are accused by 
those who feel that their interests have been injured. These things happen 
in the history of every nation, whether big or small; but the bigger and the 
more powerful the nation, the more real its embarrassments. Our history 
in the post-war world has been an attempt to escape from the dilemma of 
power by finding means of ensuring the triumph of our ideals, the ideals of 
the free world. The American purpose of course has been to use the most 
effective means to save itself and the democractic way of life. What we 
desire to defend and preserve are the democratic values, so that those na- 
tions which are moving towards democracy can do so with safety, 


There is another side to this. We in America believe that totalitarian- 
ism or communism today, or the Fascism of yesterday, can be overcome 
only if it becomes decadent. We were pushed into a position of ascend- 
ancy by many forces, e.g. the Russians. Now this has happened before as 
well. Athens was forced into leadership by the Persians; Rome was forc- 
ed by Carthage, and Britain in the 19th century was forced into leadership 
by imperialist France. Each of these forces however, in greater or smaller 
degree, retains control for itself. In other words, in each of these cases 
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the nation or the empire adopted what I would call a policy of “go on 
alone”. Today that is not possible. At least it is impossible for a democ- 
ratic power to do so, and the United States must sincerely secure the 
cooperation of all freedom loving peoples. She has been attempting to 
help the world’s economic policy; but she cannot afford to go on 
all alone. The democratic nations can of course keep for themselves all 
political and military control because the people of the world know and 
realise what they want. Certainly they are not subservient to the Ame- 
rican way of life. 


Summary of Discussion 


Question: The slogan of democracy is one thing but the actual 
American conduct and way of life is another. How do you reconcile 
the two? 


Dr. Leland D. Baldwin: In America we have a democracy, but it 
cannot be said that we have a perfect structure of government or perfect 
institutions. In other words as long as a nation is moving in the right 
direction, it has a right to call itself democratic. I believe that we are open 
to improvement. I do not overlook the present negro problem and 
the problem of slavery in the past. But the fact is that we are moving and 
improving as has been shown by abolishing slavery and improving the lot 
of the negro. 


Question: Why did the U.S. A. give up the policy of isolationism? 


Dr. Leland D. Baldwin: It was evident that the United States was 
to leave this policy sooner or later, as it had to go out and talk to the rest 
of the world. As the nations of the world grew interdependent she 
could not stand separate as they had done in the past. Moreover this 
change is due to the teaching of a long line of American statesmen, e.g. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, Franklin Roosevelt. Through 
them the people came to recognise the validity of this claim of the inter- 
dependence of the nations. Moreover the world order and world security 
demands that democracy must be preserved and, if possible, extended. 
John Calvin had also said that the prosperous has a responsibility to- 
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wards those who are not prosperous. So when the American people saw 
that there may be some way of putting into effect this concept of responsibi- 
lity they felt their responsibility for the welfare of their brothers. It does 
not mean that we can make our brothers as prosperous as we ourselves 
are but it means that we are to do whatever we can to help them realise 
their own ambitions in so far as these ambitions are for social good. 


Question: You have applauded mass production but it brought 
about the economic depression of 1929. How do you explain that? 


Dr. Leland D. Baldwin: In the first place I must say that capitalism 
is 75 years out of date. I will admit there were many evils in the capital- 
ism of that day but I will not admit that those evils were as great as they 
have been painted to be. No nation has ever been industrialised with- 
out some sacrifice on the part of the workers. I think the depression of 
1929 was basically due to the inherent contradictions of the capitalism 
of that time, but the capitalism of today is very much different. I think 
the capitalism of 1929 was intended for the benefit of the capitalists and 
the labouring men did not have any control over the direction in which 
that capitalism was moving. Then the labourers rose and seized control 
of the American government to remould the entire industry. So the 
structure today is quite different from what it was in the twenties. The 
capitalism of the past does not exist today. Actually the government has 
to approve of most of the circumstances under which new capital is raised 
or exchanged. Today we have a welfare state with so many amenities for 
its citizens free of charge. 


Question: Are you having less or more of capitalism ? 


Dr. Leland D. Baldwin: We have got more capital and less ‘of capital- 
ism and the reason is that the system has been working as it never did 
before. 


Question: What about the recognition of China? 


Dr. Leland D. Baldwin: When China is working against democracy 
and we are working for democracy how can we recognise her when re- 
cognition means approval. We do not approve of China’s actions. 
Britain recognised her for trade considerations, but we do not believe in 
such considerations. 
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ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS TO THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


Mushtag Ahmad 


The experience of the inter-war period in world organization was 
not lost upon the founders of the United Nations. The Second World 
War had made it unmistakably clear that a new world organization had 
to have behind its efforts the concentration of preponderant power, if 
it were to succeed in realising its supreme end, namely, the promotion 
and preservation of international peace. The presence of the United 
States and the Soviet Union was therefore essential to its success, if the 
United Nations was not to founder on the rock which had wrecked the 
League of Nations. It was not equally certain that, to be an effective 
instrument of peace, it must be universal in membership. 


Both the League of Nations and the United Nations were products 
of wartime alliances against the enemy powers and consequently their 
composition and character, at any rate in the initial stages, were condition- 
ed by the nature and the purpose for which those alliances had been call- 
ed into being. The enemy states were naturally excluded from the or- 
ganization until such time as they had atjured the path of violence. 
Membership of the organization was, therefore, limited from the very begin- 
ning. Besides, both the Charter and the Covenant contain provisions 
intended to apply to non-members and the Covenant expressly recogniz- 
es the right of withdrawal which, it is generally believed, is also implicit 
in the Charter. Those who were outside the pale of the organization 
could acquire membership only after satisfying certain requirements. 
In the League of Nations it was not essential for a member to be a state; 
even a Dominion or a self-governing colony could aspire for admission. 
In the United Nations a member has to be a sovereign state although 
here too exception has been made in the case of the Ukraine and 
Byelorussia. 


Application for membership in the League had to be approved by 
two-thirds of the Assembly. While this is true of the United Nations 
membership as well, the Charter has imposed an additional condition. 
Before its approval by the General Assembly, every application has to 
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be recommended by the Security Council. A prospective member of 
the League had to give guarantees of obserying its international obliga- 
tions and accepting military regulations prescribed by the organization. 
The Charter requires a state to be peace-loving and willing and able 
to fulfil the obligations imposed by it for being qualified for membership. 
Membership in the United Nations has thus been made more difficult 
to obtain than was the case in the days of the League. Even the member- 
ship of the League was by no means universal; an Argentine resolution 
designed to throw open its membership to every state desirous of joining 
it was first shelved and finally abandoned. The League of Nations 
started with 42 members and by 1926, the number had increased to 57; 
the United Nations started its career with 51 members. Up to date 
30 new applications have been received, out of which only 9 have been 
accepted. These were from Afghanistan, Iceland, Thailand, Sweden, 
Yemen, Burma, Pakistan, Israel and Indonesia. 


The first group of applicants considered by the Security Council 
comprised Albania, Ireland, Iceland, Afghanistan, Sweden and Mongolia. 
At its 55th meeting, the Security Council was at once confronted with a 
United States resolution recommending the simultaneous admission of 
all the eight candidates, a procedure to which Australia and the Soviet 
Union took strong exception and others gave qualified support, by stating 
that in no way will it be regarded as a precedent to be followed in the 
future. Australia argued that the Security Council must examine the 
applications individually and separately and that in any case whatever 
procedure the Council adopted, the General Assembly was bound to 
subject them to such an examination. “It is our view”, the Australian 
delegate observed, “‘that the General Assembly does not wish to receive 
and will not be helped by receiving one big package tied in ribbons and 
asked to be forwarded to the proper destination. The General Assembly 
will want to undo the package. The General Assembly will look at each 
of these cases on its merits and it would, we think, assist the General 
Assembly if this Security Council would also attempt to deal singly and 
separately with each of these cases on its merits!. It was, however, not 
so much the Australian opposition to en bloc admission as the attitude 





1 Official Records of the Security Council, 55th Meeting, 28th August, 1946, 
pp. 49-50. 
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of the Soviet Union which forced the United States representative to 
withdraw his proposal. Criticising the proposal, the Soviet delegate 
asserted: “I repeat that the question of admission is a very complex and 
serious one. For this reason we cannot at one stroke take a decision 
to admit all eight countries without discussing each application from 
these countries separately. The Security Council would make a mic- 
take if it adopted the method recommended by the United States 
representative.””! 


In these circumstances, the Security Council had no other choice 
but to proceed with the consideration of individual applications, out of 
which only three were approved with the unanimous consent of the Great 
Powers and the remaining applications were rejected for want of unanimity 
among them. Russia cast her vote against Ireland, Portugal and Trans- 
jordan and the United States together with the United Kingdom voted 
against Albania and Mongolia. 


The Soviet Union rejected the applications of Ireland, Portugal and 
Transjordan on the ground that these countries did not maintain friendly 
relations with her. The United States expressed doubts about the in- 
dependence and statehood of Mongolia and the United Kingdom argued 
that since the Republic of Mongolia had diplomatic relations with only 
two states, it had not acquired enough experience in international affairs 
to be admitted to the United Nations. 


The Soviet justification for its vote was extraneous to the provisions 
of the Charter although not necessarily in contradiction with it, for its 
clear implication was that a state which did not maintain diplomatic 
relations with her was by that very fact not peace-loving. The American 
vote was equally inconsistent with its earlier proposal for the simul- 
taneous admission of all the applicants. It was inconsistent with the 
Observation of the United States delegate, which was meant to apply 
as much to Mongolia as to Transjordan and Protugal. “If there were 
among the present applicants”, Mr. Johnson had declared, ‘“‘an entity 
that was not a state in the international sense or one that lacked govern- 


1 Ibid., p. 47. 
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mental powers and material means of carrying out the obligations of the 
Charter we would not make this proposal.’’! 


In the Security Council, where the Great Power supremacy prevails, the 
United States and the Soviet Union could disregard each others views 
and might not feel compelled to give a reasoned explanation of their 
votes but the same tactics are of little avail in the General Assembly, 
where the small states greatly outnumber the Big Powers and where the 
latter are constantly striving to win the support of the former. The 
action of the Security Council was consequently subjected to sharp criti- 
cism in the First Committee, to which the question of admission had been 
referred by the General Assembly. The general complaint was that 
certain applications had been rejected on grounds completely external 
to the Charter and in utter disregard of tie specific provisio.is of Article 
4. The delegates from Mexico, Greece, the Philippines, El Salvador, 
Iraq and Turkey complained that the principle of universality was being 
undermined. Their criticism was directed against the Soviet attitude 
towards the applications of Portugal, Ireland and Transjordan and rarely 
was any mention made of the Western Powers attitude towards Albanian 
and Mongolian applications. With perhaps the solitary exception of 
India, that was the prevailing view. The Indian representative stated: 
‘The applications of Albania and Mongolian Peoples Republic should 
be considered. In the Jatter case, the objection of certain states less 
interested geographically and politically than China of which that coun- 
try had until recently formed an integral part seemed strange when China 
herself had raised no objection.”’2 


The outright rejection of certain applications by the Soviet Union 
had seemed to many and quite rightly an abuse of power. Her delegate 
owed a duty to the Security Council as well as to the United Nations, 
though not a legal duty, to explain his vote. That duty could not be evaded 
in the General Assembly. An attempt was made to explain the vote 
in terms of the Charter provisions. Mr. Gromyko argued that the conduct 
of Ireland and Portugal during the war was not in conformity with the 
conditions laid down in the Charter and their continued ron-recognition 











1 Official Records of the Security Council, 55th Meeting, 28th August, 1946, pp. 42-43. 
2 Official Records of the General Assembly, First Session, First Committee, 1946, p. 67. 
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of the Soviet Union, which had played so important a part in ridding the 
world of Fascist aggression, in his view, was proof of the fact that they 
were not peace-loving states. |The force of this argument was not lost at 
least on some members of the Committee as was evident from the amend- 
ment moved by the Panama delegate. He proposed the insertion of the 
following paragraph to the draft resolution:— 


“The General Assembly recommends moreover that in investigating 
the conditions mentioned above, the Security Council should take into 
consideration, among other faciors, the attitude of the candidate states 
during the Second World War.”! 


It however failed to carry conviction with the majority of the 
members and was rejected by 11 votes to 35. On November 19, 
1946, the General Assembly adopted the resolution forwarded to it by 
the First Committee, recommending the re-examination of the rejected 
applications by the Security Council‘on their respective merits as measured 
by the yardstick of the Charter, in accordance with Article 4.°2 


While the deadlock on the previous five applications remeined un- 
resolved, the Security Council received fresh applications from Hungary, 
Italy, Roumania, Austria, Bulgaria, Finland, Pakistan, Yemen and Siam 
during the year 1947, Only three out of these, namely, Yemen, Pakistan 
and Siam, were declared qualified for membership and the other applica- 
tions were blocked by the attitude of the Great Powers, which had 
shown no signs of change in the intervening period. 


The United Kingdom opposed Hungary’s admission on the plea that 
Hungary had no intention of fulfilling her treaty obligations, specially 
with respect to human rights provisions, and the United States contend- 
ed that Hungary was neither willing nor able to fulfil the Charter obliga- 
tions. Roumania’s application was rejected on the same grounds. The 
Bulgarian Government was accused of supporting guerilla activities on 
the Greek frontier, an accusation, according to the Western Powers, fully 
confirmed by the Investigation Commission of the United Nations. A 
strong case was made out for Italy by the United States representative. 
Italy’s position, it was argued, was unique. It had the status of a co- 








“1 [bid., p. 71. 
2 Year Book of the United Nations 1946-47, p. 125, 
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belligerent, a status recognized by the Big Three. 11s occupation was 
almost ended and the restrictions on its sovereignty had been removed. 
On the other hand, the U.S.S.R. was willing to support the admission 
of Italy and Finland together with those of Roumania, Bulgaria, and 
Hungary, all of which were ex-enemy states. 


The General Assembly in its second session was once again confroat- 
ed with the problem it had unsuccessfully tried to tackle in the first. In 
the First Committee the use of the veto power was criticised as arbitrary 
and contrary to the spirit of the Charter. Attempts to override the veto 
were made in particular by the Argentine representative, who proposed 
that the states which fulfilled the conditions of Article 4 should be admitted 
despite the disagreement among the Great Powers in the Security Coun- 
cil. In his opinion the unanimity rule was not intended to apply to the 
admission of members and that the jurisdiction of the Security Council 
was essentially concerned with the problems of peace and security under 
chapters VI—VIII and XII. “The word recommendation”, he said, 
“did not necessarily mean a positive recommendation. Indeed to re. 
commend was no more than to suggest or to advise on action or ot 
acting in a particular direction.”’! 


Argentina’s move to bypass the Security Council was however not 
well received. The Pakistan representative argued that Article 4 invested 
the organization as a whole with power to admit new members. “If 
the Charter had considered,’ he remarked, ‘“‘that the function of the 
Council was in any way inferior or ancillary to a decision by the Assembly, 
it would have been worded differently”. The use of the word ‘recommen- 
dation’ was not intended to mean that the matter was procedural as the 
great majority of the Council’s decisions were in the nature of recom- 
mendations although they were substantive decisions.2 Many small 
states and all the Great Powers seemed to share this interpretation and 
consequently the Argentine proposal was withdrawn. 


The Soviet Union made no secret of the fact that the applications 
of Italy and Finland were rejected on grounds other than their alleged 


1 Official Records of the General Assembly, Second Session, First Committee, 
pp. 338-41. ) 
2 Ibid., pp. 361-62. 
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non-peace-loving character. Mr. Gromyko in fact admitted that Russia 
considered them peace-loving but was constrained to vote against them 
as the other ex-enemy states including Bulgaria, Roumania and Hungary 
were not treated on the same footing by the other Great Powers. That 
he asserted was an undertaking of the Great Powers by the Potsdam 
Declaration.! 


What the General Assembly did was to pass a series of resolutions 
declaring Ireland, Portugal, Transjordan, Finland, Italy and Austria as 
peace-loving states within the meaning of Article 4 of the Charter, avoid- 
ing any mention of the cther states. Two further resolutions were approv- 
ed, one calling for consultation among the Great Powers and a Belgian 
proposal for seeking the advice of the International Court of Justice 
whether a member of the Security Council could make the admission 
of some members conditional upon the admission of others. 


The stage had now been reached when the question of admission 
of new members had openly and frankly become a political question in 
which the Great Powers were vying with each other in supporting the 
applications from countries which were likely to fall in line with them 
inside the United Nations. Thus the representatives of France, the 
U.K. and the United States, by a joint letter dated April 3, 1948 request- 
ed the Security Council to reconsider the applications of Italy, Transjordan, 
Ireland, Portugal and Austria and almost at the same time the Polish 
Foreign Minister renewed the appeal of the Soviet Union for reconsider- 
ing the applications from the Communist states of Eastern Europe. 


When the General Assembly met in its third session, it once again 
recommended the applications of Italy, Transjordan, Ireland, Portugal, 
Finland and added Ceylon, Nepal and the Republic of Korea to the list. 
In the meantime the Court had rendered its advisory opinion that no 
member could make its consent to an application conditional on the 
acceptance of another application. The Russian representative renewed 
his complaint that recommendation of individual applications amount- 
ed to a policy of favouritism towards some states and discrimination 
against others. Russia had now become a champion of simultaneous 


1 Ibid, pp. 355-60. 
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admission, a position in direct opposition to her former attitude towards 
the American proposal in the Security Council in August 1946. But 
the American attitude, on consideration of individual application, now 
reinforced by the Court’s advisory opinion, had become equally firm. 
Perhaps the reason for this change of front lies in the fact that in the 
first batch of applications there were only two states from the Communist 
bloc and now their number had increased to five. Russia’s willingness 
to admit Ireland and Portugal ai this juncture showed that the doubts 
expressed by her delegates earlier about the peace-loving character of 
these states were not genuine. Burma and Israel were admitted in 1948 
and the Republic of Indonesia in 1950. With those exceptions the dead- 
lock in the Security Council has remained unresolved to this day. Mean- 
while the Court had rendered another opinion to the effect that the General 
Assembly was not empowered to admit members to the United Nations 
without positive recommendations of the Security Council. The Court’s 
opinion had silenced Argentina’s criticism but had not relieved the 
stalemate. 


The only relieving feature of the situation was a slow change that 
had taken place in the climate of opinion in the General Assembly. The 
futility of passing resolutions year after year urging the Security Council 
to admit one group of states while ignoring others was now beginning to 
be realised by a large number of members, a step if taken earlier might 
have forced the permanent members of the Council into some kind of 
compromise. The Assembly, in its previous sessions, does not appear 
to have played a mediating and conciliating role between the Great 
Powers on this issue; instead it had adopted a seemingly partisan approach. 
The change in the attitude of members was visible both in their speeches 
and the passage of the Russian-sponsored resolution in the First Commit- 
tee of the Sixth Session of the General Assembly. The Russian resolu- 
tion, recommending the simultaneous admission of fourteen states, was 
no doubt adopted by a thin majority but it wert a long way towards 
disarming Russian suspicions of the Assembly’s motives. The Soviet 
representative welcoming this change observed: “The position of the 
U.S.S.R. regarding the admission of new members is receiving steadily 
increasing support both among the member-states end among ail those who 
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honestly desire to settle this long standing question”.! But the resolution 
failed to pass through the Assembly for want of a two-thirds majority. 


The General Assembly while rejecting the original Soviet draft resolu- 
tion adopted the Peruvian resolution defining the criteria for judging the 
peace-loving nature of the candidates, their ability and willingness to 
fulfil their obligations under the Charter. This resolution, in spite of ithe 
good intentions of its author, was unlikely to break the deadlock and 
was not in any sense a step forward towards the solution of the prob- 
lem. Of much greater importance was the resolution which request- 
ed the Security Council to reconsider all the pending applications and 
appealing to the permanent members to confer together with a view 
to resolve the deadlock. 


Failing to get the approval of the Generel Assembly, the U.S.S.R. 
moved the Security Council to accept its resolution for the simultaneous 
admission of the 14 states, namely, Albania, Mongolia, Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, Hungary, Finland, Italy, Portugal, Ireland, Transjordan, Austria, 
Ceylon, Nepal and Libya. The representative of Greece suggested that 
there were other applications, besides the 14 enumerated in the Soviet 
list, pending before the Security Council which must be considered to- 
gether with the 14 at some later date close to the Seventh Session of the 
General Assembly.2 The U.S. delegate supported the Greck proposal. 
The permanent members, it must be noted, had not heeded the advice of 
the General Assembly to consult together for the purpose of reaching 
a settlement and it was at the request of the small states like Chile and 
Pakistan that they finally met in a conference which also proved abortive. 
The reason for the failure of the conference, according to the Soviet re- 
presentative, was American insistence on re-examining the applications 
on an individual basis and linking the consideration of the applications 
from Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, Japan and Korea. To this, the Soviet 
representative pointed out that the candidatures of Vietnam and Korea 
were controversial as from each of these countries two applications had 
been received. 





1 Official Records of the General Assembly, Sixth Session, Plenary Meeting, p. 457. 
2 Official Records of the Security Council, 590th Meeting, July 9, 1952, p. 10. 
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There was not much truth in the Peruvian delegate’s contention 
that without the admission of other states, the United Nations is an 
alliance between opposing groups against those that remain outside 
its pale. The reason why they remain outside is that they are supposed 
to be aligned to one group or the other inside the United Nations. If 
the Soviet Union raised no objection to certain states being admitted, 
it was because her interest in a country like Afghanistan dates back to the 
19th century when Czarist expansion towards the Indian frontier began, 
Siam occupied a strategic position in South East Asia where the Soviet 
Union maintains one of the largest mission in the entire region, Sweden 
had remained neutral in the two world wars, and the new states like Indo- 
nesia, Pakistan and Israel were uncommitted in the struggle that is in- 
cessantly going on between the Great Powers. It is wrong to assume that 
there is a desire on the part of the existing members to turn the United 
Nations into an exclusive club or a closed corporation. On the contrary, 
the debates both in the General Assembly and the Security Council are 
replete with appeals from Great Powers and small states alike for broaden- 
ing the base of the organization. It so happens that of al! the areas of the 
world the American continent alone is fully represented in the United 
Nations, but even America and the Latin American countries are anxious 
to see an increase in its membership. Unfortunately the principle of 
universality preached by either side does not embrace all the states seek- 
ing admission from the other side. There is little doubt that even if the 
Russian position were accepted, the application of Japan will be vetoed 
by her. The elements of bargain, however, are not present in her atti- 
tude alone. Behind the demand for universality from some of the mem- 
bers, apart from the Soviet Union, there is the desire to obtain a fair 
and adequate representation for the geographical region to which they 
belong and, in return, they are willing to concede the right of other areas 
which are under-represented. The French delegate, for instance, had 
remarked as early as 1947: “‘There is no doubt that at the present time 
Europe is very inadequately represented in relation to the position which 
she occupies in the general equilibrium of the world. We therefore 
think that in this respect a more reasonable balance should be achieved. 
These considerations induce the French delegation to take a very broad 
view of the applications which are now before us.’”” The Swedish argu- 
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ment in the Sixth Session of the General Assembly was along similar 
lines. ‘‘Until the organization”, her representative said, “became really 
universal, the geographical representation of the various parts of the world 
should be as evenly balanced as possible. In the case of some conti- 
nents all countries were represented. Out of the 27 European countries, 
however, only 16 were members of the United Nations. Central and 
Southern Europe were represented by only two countries. The Asian 
delegates have the same purpose in view in their frequent demands for 
the admission of Ceylon, Libya and Jordan, 


The question of admission of new members to the United Nations 
is only one aspect and a reflection of the cold war and like other issues 
it must await the return of improved relations between the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. In fact, cooperation between these two Great 
Powers is essential for the success of the United Nations. ‘We believe,”’- 
the delegate from Iraq observed in the Sixth Session of the General Assem- 
bly, “‘that once this deadlock between the Great Powers is removed all will 
be admitted and all should be admitted. We face here a great prob- 
lem concerning international peace and we must admit here that the two 
regimes, the capitalist and the communist, can exist side by side. If 
we admit this fact and if we are going to act on the principle, that there 
shall be no aggression and that these two systems can co-exist outside 
this organization, we cannot see why we should not be able to work to- 
gether within the United Nations. To my mind this is the principle of 
fundamental significance and importance, which we have to face frankly, 
and if we are to stand for the advisibility and the possibility of these 
two systems existing side by side, then I cannot see how we can keep out- 
side this organization thcse nations which do nct belong to a certain sys- 
tem. Let us face this fact squarely.””! 


PAKISTAN, INDIA AND THE UNITED STATES 
Mohammed Ahsen Chaudhri 


When the two national states, Pakistan and India, came into existence 
on August 15, 1947, the former single Indian army and strategy became two 


1 Offizial Records of the Gzneral Assembly, Sixth Sessjon, Plenary Meeting, p. 462. 
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distinct armies and two distinct strategies. The two regions of Pakistan 
came to occupy important positions on the land flanks of India. Fast 
Pakistan impinges on India and Burma and it was on its Burmese border 
that the Japanese advance in the Second World War was halted. Fast 
Pakistan is India’s bridge to the Far East. West Pakistan borders on 
China, Afghanistan and Iran and occupies an important position as regards 
communications with the oil-bearing areas of the Middle East. It is 
separated from the Soviet Union by a narrow belt of Afghan territory. 
That historic gateway, the Khyber Pass, through which the sub-continent 
has been invaded a number of times in the past centuries, falls into West 
Pakistan. This overwhelmingly important strategic position of Pakistan 
in the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent, South East Asia and the Middle East 
has been but slowly realised by the world. 


After the decisive Communist victory in China, the United States was 
alarmed by the danger of the spread of Communism in Asia. The United 
States Secretary of State, Mr. Dean Acheson, in consultation with Mr. 
Schuman of France and Mr. Bevin of the United Kingdom, reached 
the conclusion that aid to the newly born nations of Asia should be given 
in order to prevent Communism from spreading there. Early in 1950, 
Ambassador Philip Jessup, and a little later a Commission, visited some 
Asian countries to study the question of giving economic assistance to 
them. Then the American Chief of Staff was despatched to examine the 
military situation. The American fleet also visited South East Asian 
waters. Apparently, the United States was convinced that Asian count- 
ries, including Pakistan and India, needed economic aid, which was 
granted. This aid was not to be regarded as a commitment on the part of 
the United States to guarantee the territorial integrity of the Asian nations 
to whom it was given. It was only meant to help those nations to de- 
velop their economies, to raise the living standards of their masses by 
fighting poverty and disease which, it was recognized, bred Communism. 


Pakistan and India equally welcomed economic aid from the United 
States under Economic Cooperation Administration, Point Four and 
the other programmes. Mr. Nehru, the Prime Minister of India, eagerly 
accepted this aid, but adopted the attitude that India would not join 
any power bloc against Communism. He thought that it would be unwise 
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for India to join any power grouping. To some observers, it seemed that 
India, by adopting a more or less independent position on international 
issues, wanted to increase her bargaining power, for example, for securing 
aid from the Uniied States. In 1947, Mr. John Foster Dulles, then a 
member of the U. S. delegation to the United Nations, in an address in 
New York, declared: ‘In India, Soviet Communism exercises a strong 
influence through the interim Hindu Government’. Criticising Mr. 
Dulles’ statement, Mr. Nehru deplored the lack of appreciation of the 
policy which India was pursuing. He pointed out that India’s policy 
was “‘to culminate friendly and cooperative relations with all countries, 
notably the U.S.A., and not to align ourselves with any power 


grouping.” 


Pakistan too was anxious not to align herself with any power grouping, 
but was ready to cooperate on economic, cultural and political matters. 
Unlike India, Pakistan did not adopt the idea of a third bloc. But, 
on the other hand, she sought to establish friendly relations with all 
countries of the world. Geography being the compelling factor in her 
foreign policy, Pakistan was aware of the important role she could 
play in the Middle East and South East Asia. Pakistan is so situated 
that any threat to her security can disturb the peace and security of the 
entire sub-continent. A strong Pakistan alone can preserve peace in 
this region. The defence of Pakistan, therefore, is important not only 
for its own sake but also for the sake of the defence of India. 


Pakistan is militarily weak. The West has not helped Pakistan so far 
to strengthen itself. Pakistan is involved in a series of disputes with India 
over Kashmir, evacuee property, canal waters, etc. Pakistan suspects 
rightly or wrongly that India is trying to undo the partition of the sub- 
continent. India has given evidence of her expansionist ambitions and 
of seeking the leadership of Asia. Besides forcibly occupying Kashmir, 
Hyderabad and Junagadh, India attacked Nepal and converted that state 
into a protectorate. It would be idle to pretend that this aggressiveness 
on the part of India has nothing to do with Pakistan’s willingness to 
accept American military aid. In July 1951 India massed most of her 
troops and all her armour on the border of Pakistan and war was narrowly 
avoided. What guarantee is there that India will not do so again? 
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The Eastern Economist, a journal belonging to Mr. Birla who is 
closely associated with the party in power in India, wrote in its issue of 
December 26, 1952. “Unlike the Communist wars now being fought in 
Korea, Viet-nam and Malaya, an attack on India cannot be localised. In 
effect, therefore, the North-Western gateway will need to be defended as 


well as the North East. Russian troops can be thrown against Afghanistan ~ 


and brought to India and Pakistan’s frontier within two days. There is 
at present time no defence at the Khyber Pass, which can ever fight a long 
delaying action. Russian motorised columns could arrive in the Punjab 
within one week of a declaration of war.... At the same time there 
would be a Chinese attack to meet in the Assam area and possibly in 
Manipur. Again there could be no effective resistance in Pakistan. A 
major defensive operation—now that India and Pakistan are separate— 
could only be organised behind the Padma in Bengal [East Pakistan] and 
behind the Sutlej in the Punjab [West Pakistan]. If these considera- 
tions are present in the minds of Indian leaders and if they still oppose 
American aid to Pakistan, it must only be because they want to see 
Pakistan weak so that she can be an easy prey to India. 


India’s opposition to Pakistan joining any regional defence organiza- 
tion or receiving military assistance from any country arouses in 
the minds of the people of Pakistan suspicions that India wants to 
see them militarily weak. They have not yet forgotten that at the time of 
partition, India refused to give military equipment to Pakistan, which 
rightfully belonged to her. 


The United States has been scrupulous in sponsoring a defence orga- 
nization in which both India and Pakistan could participate. In May 
1949 the American Secretary of State, Dean Acheson rejected the idea 
of a Pacific Pact sponsored by President Quirino of the Philippines, 
agreeing with Mr. Nehru that any such pact could not take shape unless 
all conflicts in Asia were resolved. 


But Mr. Nehru is in favour of cooperation with the Western powers 
in economic matters only. He claims the right to remain neutral and to 
follow an independent course in world affairs. “It would not be in the 
interest of India to engage herself in any pact, which would involve her 
in war”, declared Mr. Nehru in a radio broadcast on May 3, 1949. 
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Moreover, he hopes to form a third Bloc between the Soviet Union and 
the West. Mr. Nehru does not either believe in the danger of Communist 
aggression nor does he seem to think that a strong Pakistan would be 
a bulwark against Communism. 


Early in 1953, the Indian newspapers carried on their front pages a 
Press Trust of India despatch alleging that Pakistan was about to be 
included in the Middle East Defence Organization (MEDO). Such 
reports, based on mere speculation, also appeared in the world press. 
Mr. Nehru voiced India’s deep concern about Pakistan’s joining MEDO. 
He evidently felt that Pakistan’s membership of MEDO would mean 
that she would receive free military aid which would put her in a strong 
bargaining position with India. The Eastern Economist of January 16, 
1953 criticising the speculation about MEDO wrote: “The inclusion of 
Pakistan in a Middle East Defence Pact must wait until public opinion 
in the whole sub-continent is ready for its acceptance.” It added: 
“Since the Middle East opens wide the flank to Western Pakistan and 
Western Pakistan can out-flank western India, we have a vital stake in 
the Middle East defence,” 


The reaction to MEDO in Pakistan was favourable. Dawn, the 
leading newspaper of Pakistan, wrote: ‘“‘Pakistan is contiguous to the 
Middle East and has strong cultural and religious links with that area. 
As such she is a natural partner to any defence organization set up in 
this region.” In January, 1953 Chaudhri Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, 
the Foreign Minister of Pakistan, while on a visit to Cairo stated: ‘‘Pak- 
istan is of course interested in the defence of the Middle East as we are 
a Middle East country’. Pakistan can without doubt make a tremen- 
dous contribution to the stability of the Middle East and South East 
Asia, because she is both a Middle East, as well as a South East Asian 
country. 


There were, of course, many difficulties in creating MEDO. 
Mr. John Foster Dulles, who in 1953 had become the United States 
Secretary of State, complained that Middle Eastern countries were more 
interested in “local arguments’, quarrelling with each other, that 
they paid little attention to the menace of Soviet Communism. He 
told the Australian and New Zealand Foreign Ministers at the ANZUS 
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Council meeting in September 1953 that ““MEDO is not practical as long 
as the sponsoring powers are not sure of the cooperation of the countries 
participating in the alliance.” 


The United States gradually became convinced of the intportance 
of Pakistan in Asian strategy. Mr. John Foster Dulles, after a visit to 
Pakistan and other Asian countries, in an address to the American people 
over the radio and television network, on June 1, 1953 declared: ‘‘Pakistan 
occupies a high position in the Muslim world. The strong spiritual faith 
of the people make them a dependable bulwark against Communism”. 
This was perhaps for the first time that Pakistan was officially introduced 
to the American people as a “dependable bulwark against Communism”. 


In November 1953, the Governor-Generai of Pakistan and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Pakistan Army visited the United States, which 
started the rumours of a possible military alliance between Pakistan and 
the United States. Newsweek, the popular American magazine, in its 
issue of November 30, 1953, reported: ‘It was no secret that U. S. would 
like to bring Pakistan with its excellent army and strategically placed air 
bases, into the defensive structure of the Middle East. The informal 
talks that have taken place so far involved the possibility of a sizeable 
military assistance programme for Pakistan similar to ihe aid given to 
Turkey.”” The Newsweek added in the same report that the primary 
motive ‘behind the United States approach to Pakistan in the opinion of 
top American officials is that the defence of the Middle East cannot be 
based on Arab States,” which are occupied in quarrels with Britain and 
Israel. Pakistan would be able to fulfil an important role in the defence 
of the Middle East, if through U. S. aid her forces were strengthened just 
like those of Turkey. 


In December 1953, the visit of U. S. Vice-President, Mr. Richard 
Nixon, to India and Pakistan, marked a new development in Indo- 
American and Pak-American relations. To India he promised economic 
aid, while in Pakistan in an informal off hand talk, he pledged that 
the United States ‘“‘will in future be proud to stand with Pakistan in 
developing the country industrially and in protecting the country from 
forces that would destroy it.” This was interpreted as an indication 
that the United States would extend military aid to Pakistan. Dawn, 
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commenting on the pledge of U. S. Vice-President, wrote that “the people 
of Pakistan will be found overwhelmingly in favour of such alliances 
provided they do not affect the country’s sovereignty or. freedom”. 


Mr, Nehru strongly protested against any forthcoming military aid 
to Pakistan, which had not yet been officially announced. He declared 
in the Indian House of the People on December 19, 1953, that such aid 
would reverse the process of Asian liberation, because when “‘mili- 
tary aid is given freely it leads to colonialism”. He further asserted: 
“No country received free military aid without certain consequences 
following it. It is a very serious thing. It means that the cold war 
is coming to India’s border. It means that if a hot shooting war 
developed, it would be right up to the borders of India.” Explaining 
how U. S. military aid to Pakistan would affect India, Mr. Nehru 
said that owing to their common background, there was a common 
desire among the countries of Asia not to align themselves with any 
power grouping. This desire had led to the gradual growth of an Arab- 
Asian bloc of nations in the United Nations, which acted cooperatively. 
India regarded this area as a no-war area in Asia. If Pakistan accepted 
military aid, she would be dropped out of the no-war area. 


India fears that U. S. military aid to Pakistan would lead to the 
establishment of air bases in that country. Mr. John Foster Dulles has 
assured India that the United States is not negotiating for air bases in 
Pakistan in return for military aid. Similar assurances have been given 
by Pakistan. Indian leaders express the fear that a militarily strong 
Pakistan will be an unavertable danger to India and that she might back 
with force of arms a settlement of the Kashmir dispute. Another fear is 
that Pakistan perhaps eventually would challenge what Indian leaders 
regard as their rightful claim to the leadership of Asia. As soon as 
Pakistan receives military assistance, Indian politicians think that they 
would have to raise their defence expenditure. Thus the whole Indian 
reasoning against U. S. military aid to Pakistan is based on fear and 
distrust. As The Eastern Economist, in its issue of December 25, 1953, 
wrote: “‘What the U.S. S. R. is to China, the U. S. A. it seems may 
be to Pakistan. And thus each of India’s two most important neigh- 
bours is backed by a Great Power. This makes our military position, 
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in the event of an act of aggression, by either one neighbour or the other 
not merely difficult, it makes it impossible.” 


The United States has given solemn assurances that military aid 
given to Pakistan would never be used against India and that she wants 
India and Pakistan to live in peace and friendship. As regards the 
Kashmir dispute, the United States has made it clear that as a friend of 
both India and Pakistan, she hopes for an accord which would make 
economic aid more fruitful. 


India has received considerable economic aid from the United States 
and professes amity towards her. This makes it strange that India should 
adopt a hostile attitude towards the prospect of U. S. military aid to 
Pakistan. Norway, a country partitioned from Sweden in 1902, is a 
member of NATO, whereas Sweden is not. Yet no protest is made by 
Sweden against Norway’s membership of NATO. 


India’s anxiety over the pact, which, if concluded, would add to 
Pakistan’s strength, has aroused further suspicions in Pakistan. Mr. 
Nehru cannot say, “I want Pakistan to remain weak’’. Therefore, he 
says, ““Do not make Pakistan strong, because that will endanger the 
security of India.” Pakistan as a sovereign nation has every right to 
secure military help from any country to strengthen her defence. It 
would have been a different matter if Pakistan had decided to receive 
military aid from a country unfriendly to India. At the time of parti- 
tion India got six ordnance factories. Pakistan got none and is now in 
the process of building one. Thus in the interest of Pakistan’s defence 
military aid is justified. 

Pakistan’s Prime Minister, Mr. Mohammed Ali, asks: “‘Is it not our 
duty to do all that lies in our power to make our country strong politi- 
cally, economically and ideologically? Should we remain weak just 
to suit the wishes of some other country.”” The Government of Pakistan 


has warned the Government of India about the consequences that might 
flow from the moves in India to mobilise public opinion against the pros- 
pect of U. S. military aid to Pakistan. The anti-Pakistan feelings thus 
aroused might be turned into anti-Muslim feelings by the Indian com- 
munal reactionaries, who have not accepted Pakistan’s existence and are 
eager to undo the partition. The exodus of Muslims from India into 
Pakistan will disturb the peace of the sub-continent. He sums up this 
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position in his new year message: “A militarily strong Pakistan is the best 
prospect for peace in Asia in 1954.” 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Public Administration in Burma: A Study of Development During the 
British Connexion. By F.S. V. Donnison. London and New York, Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 1953. 119 pp. 11s. 6d. net. 


This book by F. S. V. Donnison is one of a series which studies public 
administration in such various areas of the East as Ceylon, Malaya, Siam 
and Hong Kong. 


Mr Donnison’s study of development in Burma during the British 
connexion covers a period of 124 years from 1824 when the East India 
Company annexed Lower Burma to 1948 when the country was granted 
independence by the post-war British Labour Government. It is interesting 
to note that the annexation of Lower Burma in 1824 was a punitive 
measure for the Burmans’ invasion of Bengal after they had conquered 
and annexed the plains of Assam from 1816 to 1819, It is because of 
this historical connexion that Burma was for over a century governed 
as a part of India by British bureaucrats supported by Indian troops. 


According to Donnison, the heydey of British administration in 
Burma was in the middle of the period from 1897 to 1922. By 1897 the 
whole of Burma and the Shan States had been in British hands for twelve 
years and during the next twentyfive years Burma was given the beginn- 
ings of a Legislative Council and the Government had taken the develop- 
ment. of such services as public health, irrigation works, education and 
improved communications. Population had increased from an estimated 
four million at the time of the First Burmese War to. about fourteen 
million in 1922. Burma which had been ruled by an absolute Oriental 
monarch was now governed by a benign Western autocracy which sought 
to rule by law and had as an ideal an efficient and incorruptible admi- 
nistration. The British administration became fairly efficient but the ideals 
of incorruptibility often remained an ideal. 

Mr Donnison deplores the fact that the British benign autocracy 
pointed to its good works with pride and failed to view with alarm the 
fact that it was not managing: to enlist the interest and active support of 
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the proud and sensitive Burmese who uptil the Burmese conquest had 
lived in happy isolation in their fertile valleys and deltas, remote from 
the main highways of the world. Mr Donnison infers that the Burmese 
in fact lacked a rallying point and a source of inspiration. Furthermore 
the educational system introduced by the British for the purpose of select- 
ing Government clerks and civil servants managed to create as a bye- 
product a large reservoir of discontented young people, who having failed 
in the examinations, could not legitimately find a niche in the new regime 
nor learn to be happy in their old environment. 


In 1922, as a result of political pressure during the First World War, 
India was promised a measure of self-government and Burma being then a 
part of India was given the same promise. Mr Donnison feels that the 
gesture to Burma was premature as he thinks that Burma was not as yet 
as ready as most of India was for responsible representative government. 


Actually the British form of self-government has since the time of 
King John and Magna Carta been developed in the British Isles over a 
period of some five hundred years, through a civil war and many struggles 
and Mr. Donnison is probably justified in feeling that the introduction of 
the same parliamentary system on a subjugated and alien people, who had 
little share in the defence of their own country, showed a lack of interest 
and insight into the requirements of the country. 


Mr Donnison sketches only lightly the three years (1942-45) during 
which Burma suffered first, the Japanese conquest, Japanese occupation 
and, then, British reconquest. The author was from 1922-48 a civil 
servant of the British Government in Burma; but his absence of necessity 
from Burma during those three critical years of the Japanese occupation 
gave him a weak spot in his assessment of the situation in post-war Burma. 
His absence also from Great Britain during the war gives him another 
weak spot in his judgment of the British attitude after six years of war in 
Europe. 


Mr. Donnison’s beautiful literary style is noteworthy and the inferences 
he has drawn are instructive and worth studying. The reader is forced to 
the conclusion that of the three countries concerned, India probably bene- 
fited the most by the century of British and Indian connexion with Burma. 
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